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MISTRUST ; OR, 
BLANCHE AND OSBRIGHT. 
A FEUDAL ROMANCE 
‘From Romantick Tales, by M. G. Lewis. ) 


(CONTINUED. ) 


CHAP. IX. 


‘* To you my soul’s affections incve, 
Devoutl: yy warmly true ; 
My life has been a task of love. 
me long, long thought of you. "— 


OSBRIGHT found the castle of Kleeborn in all the hur 
ry of warlike preparation. ‘The court-yard was strown with 
swords and lances ; on every side vassals were seen emp!o} 
ed in furbishing up their shields and er and from 
every quarter resounded the noise of the busy armourers. 
The youth was too eager to impart the purport of his visit to 
Sir Lennard to allow himself time for inquiring the cause ol 


ali this bustle. He hastened to his friqnd’s apartment, and 
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started back in surprise and disappointment at the marked. 
coldness with which he was received. 

With all the frankness and impetuosity of his age, he de- 
manded the reason of this altered treatment; and he now 
learned, with equal gricf and horrour the crime with which 
his father had burthened his s soul, and the effect wnich it had 
rroduced at Orrenberg. Sir Ottokar had always been par- 
ticularly acceptable to Gustavus and his wile ; his deference 
to their*opinions, and the partial interest which he had ever 
taken in their concerns, had not only flattered their pride but 
had even been of essential bene {tt on many most important 
occasions: his wealth, his power, his bigh birth, and military 
taients, wide his friendship and support a treasure to 
those, on whom it was conferred; his evident adoration of 
Ulanche had made them for some time past consider him as 
their future son; and the generosity with which in their last 
intervie w he had sacrificed his own pretensions to the wishes 
of Blanche and the welfare of her family, had exalted their 
esteem to a pitch of the highest aimiration ; a sentiment 
which was shared by Sir Lennard, whose heart Ottokar’s 
disinterested conduct had completely won. When, there- 
fore, the news of bis murder reached Orrenberg, the conster- 
nation, the astonishment, the grief, the thirst for revenge, and 
the bursts of irantick anger, which it excited, exceeded all! 
powers of description. Ulrica poured Sort without re- 
straint the effusions of all that jealousy and mistrust, which s 
she had se long suited within her bosom against the house of a 
Piavkocim, ‘Lhe gentle Blanche wept floods of tears, alter- 
nately pitving the kind youth, who from her childhood had 
been to her as a brother, and bew ailing this fresh obstacle to 


5. 
a 


a veconciliation with her lover's fa ony ; while Gsustavus now’ 
mourned the loss of bis friend, whom he considered as hav 


ing fallen a vietim to the warmth, with which he had es ; 

= od i : . . e i 
poused the interests of Orrenberg, now expatiated on his nu ; 
merous merits und his own extensive oblif~ations to him, and 


now v owed to enact a dreadtul vear ‘ance for his death on 


i¢ barbarous bloody ae * Sir Lennard, Inspired with 
tuntlar ndignation, agreed , that no vengeance could be ex 
ted to severe for such a crime; he promised to assist 
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sworn to renounce all! intercourse with the house of Frank- 
heim, he hastened to his own castle to arm his vassals, and 
lead them to the assistance of Gustavus. 

Osbright listened in the utmost consternation, while the 
above circumstances were narrated by his host: but the ve- “a 
























hemence with which he reprobated Ottokar’s murder, and a 
the agony, which he evidently felt at hearing the guilt of his Fr. 
father, were such as speedily to remove from Sir Lennard’s a 
mind every unfavourable impression respectiog the youth fe 
himself. The good Knight, therefore, gave him his hand i 


wit) his accustomed cordiality, and assured him of his undi- 
minished anxiety for his welfare. Heartily did he wish his 
future happiness ; but he added, that after his solemn pro- 
mise to Gustavus, he must confine himself to merely wishing 
it. Osbright must now prosécute his love suit entirely by his 
own address: if he could abtain the lady, no one would feel 
more joy at his success, than Sir Lennard. But never more 
should the name of Osbright be pronounced by him at the 
castle of Orrenberg, he had sworn it, and nothing could in- 
duce him to violate his oath. 

Entreaties, that he would change this resolution, proved 
unavailing, and Osbright departed with a heavy heart. Yet 
a hint, which had fallen from Sir Lennard, had not been 
wasted inthe air. ‘Could Blanche be induced to fly with 
him, and unite her fate to his, the castle of Kleeborn would 
afford them a secure refuge during the first storm of pater- 
2 nal indignation. He was himself innocent of any offence, 
: and doubtless Gustavus would soon forbear tg confound the 
son with the father. The irrevocable knot once tied, the two 

families must needs reconcile themselves toa measure, which : 
could no longer be avoided. ‘Time, the great healer of 
wounds, might even obliterate the remembrance of this at- 
: trocious act from the minds of the different parties ; and their 
respective interests being inseparably blended by this mat 
: riage, Mistrust (that odious and malignant monster, which 
tor so long had blasted the happiness of the hostile kinsmen) 
must needs perish for want of aliment. That Blanche could 
be persuaded to abandon those parents, whom she loved so 
passionately, Osbright with: justice greatly doubted ; but he 
resolved, that at least the attempt should be made. An in 
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terview with her must be immediately procured; then if she 
refused to share his fate, he determined to bid an eternal 
adieu both to Blanche and to Germany, to join the Crusaders 
who were on the point of Geparung on their holy mission, and 
<o lose on the ensanguined plains of Palestine, at once his 
sorrows, his affection. and his life. 

But how was he to obtain this interview ? Blanche was 
not to visit the grotto, till informed of his return by Sir Len- 
pard, and Sir Lennard had positively refused to interfere 
any further in the business. He in vain looked round for 
some other friend to render him this service; and alter 
much deliberation, he determined, that under pretence of dis- 
posing of her ware at the castle, the young Barbara might 
easily deliver a letter to Blanche. He, therefore, hastened 
once more to the cottage in the wood. His liberality soon 
induced the girl to undertake the commission. Writing ma- 
terials vere produced at the next village ; and Barbara soon 
departed with a most pressing letter for the answer to which 
he determined to wait at the cottage. 

But Blanche was no longer mistress of her actions ; ir 
the height of their indignation at Gttokar’s murder, her pa- 
rents had insisted upon her renounciog all thoughts of an 
union with Osbright of Brankheim. Her heart would not 
allow her to make this renunciation. She protested against 
the injustice of implicating the son in the father’s guilt, and 
avowed the impossibility of withdrawing her affection. UI- 
rica, whose passions were violent and whose understanding 
was not strong, was highly indignant at her daughter’s dis- 
obedience, declared, that she would see her no more till she 
was awakened to a proper sense of duty, and ordered her to 
pe contined in her own apartment; as to Gustavus, though 
he disapproved in his heart of such compulsory measures 
yet having entirely given up the management of Blanche to 
his wife hitherto, he forbore on this occasion also to interfere 
with her orders. 

Willingly would the poor Blanche have complied with her 
lover’s request for a last parting interview, to which he had 
confined himselfin his letter, thinking the plan of elopement 
more likely to be adopted by her, if presented without allow- 
ing her time for consideration: but how was that complis 
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ance to be effected ? She was a captive, and could not leave 
her apartment, much less the castle. In this dilemma she re- 
solved to appeal to her nurse, the only person who had ac- 
cess to her, and one who had ever shown towards her the 
affection of a mother. 

The good woman at first remonstrated loudly against the 
impropriety of her lady’s quitting her father’s home clandes- 
tinely, and insisted upon the danger of her being encounter- 
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ed by the emissaries of the Count of Frankheim, from whose : 
bloody designs she had so lately and so narrowly escaped. 4 
4 But the prayers and tears of Blanche conquered all resistance; i 
and on her promising to be absent but a single hour, and to S 
: wear such a disguise, as must effectually prevent her being : 
recognized either by friend or foe, Margaret consented to e 
assist her temporary evasion. ? 


Her son, a young peasant, was at that time on a visit to her 
and resident in the castle. His stature was nearly the same 
as that of Blanche: it was accordingly agreed, that Marga- 
ret should procure permission for him to take leave of his 
young mistress, who was also his foster sister, previous to his 
quitting the castle: that Blanche arrayed. ina suit of his 
clothes, might easily elude the vigilance of her guards, while 
he remained concealed in her apartment till her return ; for 
which his being supposed to have remembered something of 
importance to say to his mother would afford a plausible rea- 
son: and that, as the late occurrences had caused the private 
passage to be shut up, Barbara should wait near the draw- 
bridge to conduct Blanche to the grotto by a path through 
the woods, by which means she would be less exposed to ob- 
servation and discovery, than if obliged to traverse the usual 
and beaten road. Blanche adopted this plan with eagerness 
“4 and rewarded her kind nurse for her invention with a thou- 
; sand benedictions and caresses: butas this discussion had 

lasted till the approach of night, it was agreed to defer the 
interview till the succeeding evening. 

This being arranged. Barbara hastened back to the cottage 
with a letter, whose assurances of undiminished affection fill- 
ed the heart of Osbright with hope, and joy, and gratitude. 
{Lo prevent by his presence even the possibility of danger, he 

engaged tomeet Barbara near the draw-bridge at the ap- 
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porated hour ; and he now sought the villager, to whose care 
tre had intrusted his wounded horse, and trom whom he had 
horrowed a sorry beast for his excursion to the castle of 
Aleceborn. He found his courser perfectly recovered, re- 
warded the villager for his attention and he now resolved te 
return to Frankheim ; where his plans made it necessary for 
him to furnish himself with gold and jewels for the expenses 
of his journey in case of his departure for ghe Holy Land, or 
tor the sustenance of his wife, in case he should be so fortu- 
nate as to prevail on Blanche to accompany him in his pro- 
posed flight. His course was again directed to St. John’s 
{hapel ; where the intelligence communicated by brother 
Peter, respecting Ottokar’s murder, Eugene’s illness, and 
the state of Castle Frankheim, confirmed him inthe prudence 
of his determinations. He found that under the present cir- 
cumstances there was no hope of getting his father to coun- 
tenance his affection tor the daughter of Gustavus ; but his 
knowledge of Magdalena’s character, and of the warm un— 
deviating affection she had ever borne him, convinced him, 
that he ran no danger of her betraying him, should he ven- 
ture to confess to De r his love and his designs ; and if they 
were once made known to her,she would assist his wishes 


¢o the very utmost of her power. Accordingly he requested. 


brother Peter to convey a letter to the Countess, which must 
be delivered wi:h the greatest secrecy into her own hands ; 
yn this, he disclosed to her his irrevocable vows to Blanche, 
entreating her to use every means to soften his father’s heart 
towards the family of Orrenberg, and finally requested her to 
transmit to him, by the bearer a casket containing gold and 
some jewels of value, which she would find in a particular 
part of his bed chamber. 

Vha good Friar, though still ignorant of the name of his 
young guest, already was too much fascinated by his manners 
and conversation to refuse him any honest service: accord- 
ingly, without requiring to have his curiosity gratified by an 
explanation of its nature, he readily accepted the commis- 
sion, and departed with the letter for the Castle of Fraak- 
&cun. 

( To he continued. ) 
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& REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF THE FATAL EFFECTS OF 
DUELLING IN FRANCE. 


IN: the month of January 1627, count de Boutteville,* and: 


the celebrated la Frette, having fought. between Poissy aad 
Saint Germainen Laye, Boutteville’s second was killed ia 
combat, by Doinville, the second of'la Frette. 

After this duel,t Boutteville fearing that he should be ar- 
rested, retired into Flanders, to the court of the archdachess. 
The marquis de Beuvron, who was desirous of avenging the 
death of his friend Thorigny, killed by Boutteville, having 
learned that he resided at Brussels, hastened thither with his 
squire, Buquet, to ind him; but being both known immedi 
ately upon their arrival, notwithstanding their disguise, 
guards were appointed to watch them closely, in order to 
prevent any farther mischief. Boutteville, upon this, having 
protested to the Archduchess, that he would never fight in 
her territories, the marquis of Spinola was commissioned by 
that princess, to endeavour to reconcile the two antagonists. 
He therefore invited Boutteville, des ee and Beuv- 
ron to dinner, at his hotel, where a number of F people of the 
first quality were assembled, in presence of whom eachof the 
parties, alter a cordial utabence, solemnly promised, that he 
would never do any thing which might give the least offenc 
to the other. 

Some days after this reconciliation, Boutteville, who was 


probably sincere, having repaired to Nancy, received no les: 


than eight different letters from Beuvron, in which “a in: 
formed him, that bemg too prudent to go ‘and meet 
JLorraine, he begged he would be so ohiiging as to approach 


Paris. Des Chapellest wrote also to Beuvon, * you make « 


ee 
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* Francis de Montmorenci, father of the famous marsha! 
de Luxembourg. 
t In 1624, he had fought with Pongibault ; and i: 
he ‘had killed the Count de Thori; gov in another pris 
counter. 
t Des Chappelles was one of the most desperate 
4Tthat period. Blot, the famous song writer, speaks 
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great deal of noise, Sir, giving out every where, that you in- 
tend to fight; but this [ shall never believe till I see you in 
action.” 

The Archduchess, in the mean time, had requested letters 
of remission for Boutteville ; but the King declared, that he 
could not in conscience grant them, and that all’ he ha¢ in his 
power to do to oblige hi aunt, was not to give orders for his’ 
being arrested, unless he returned to court, or to Paris. 

When Boutteville was informed of this refusal, he said he 
would fight in Paris. and even in the Place Royale ; and 
having posted thither with all speed, sent word to Beuvron 
that he was ready to give him satisfaction. At nine in the 
evening, they repaired to the Place Royale, where Peuvron 
said to Boutteville, “ Let us now settle our quarrei, without 
putting our friends to pain.”——“ By no means,” replied Bout- 
teville, “ I wish the sun to be witness to our actions. Besides 
Iam under a particular engagement with two friends, who 
wish to be of the party, and were [to fail, should be oblig- 
ed to give them satisfaction also: Des Chappelles is one of 
them, and la Berthe is the other. For this reason, let us meet 
here to-morrow about three in the afternoon, and do you, 
Sir, endeavour to bring with you two friends.” 

When Beuvron quitted his antagonist, he ran to St. Mar- 
tin’s in the Fields, to Presidentde Mesmes, in order to speak 
with the Marquis d’Amboise, son-in-law of that Magistrate, 
whom he found ill, and very weak through loss of blood. 
What a nitifortune:’ > said Beuvron! “ The opportunity you 
so much wished for, is now arrived. Boutteville expects me 
to-morrow with two friends. The count des Chapelles, whom 
you are desirous of seeing with his sword in bis band, is one 
of them, but weake ‘ned as you are, you must not think of it.” 
vs Not think of it,” cried a’ Kniboise ! ! “ were I certain of ex- 
ing the next moment, I would be of the party.” 

Next morning the combatants met, and after each of them 
had been examined by a gentleman, to see that none of them 
had private armour, each took his adversary. Boutteville at- 
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a the following couplet, “ Pluto enchanted with his arrivab 
ia hell, made him a Captain of his Guards.” 
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tacked Beuvron; des Chappelles Bussy -d’Amboise ; la 
Berthe Buquet, and the combat began with swords and poig- 
ron Boutteville and Beuvron, rushing forward and seiz- 
ing one another by the collar, threw their swords on the 
oral and held their poignards elevated without striking. 
At lengt th, Boi utteville, as they Say, first proposed to put an 
end to the combat, and they reciprocally begged their lives 
from one another. Busy-d’Amboise, however, was not so 
fortunate ; des Chappelles gave him a mortal wound in the 
breast, and la Berthe was also wounded dangerously by the 
Squire of Beuvron. 

A duel so publick, and of which thousands had been spec- 
tators, having soon reached the ears of the king, Louis XIII. 
an order was sent to the Grand Prevot,to seize re de oe 
and des Chappelles, but they had betaken themselves to flig' 
as well as Beuvron and Buquet, who retired to England. 

The two former, less prudent, or less diligent, were arrest- 
Me edat Vetry-le- Brule, conducted on foot as far as Vitry-le P’ran- 
cots, and there put into an apartment closely guarded, where 
Be they past seven days, during which they appeared to be very 
i quiet, and amused themselves in playing at piquet. 

‘ W he n they arrived at Paris, and were shut up in the Bas- 
tile, commissaries were appointed to interrogate them. Bout- 
ville confessed every thing ingenuously, but des Chappelles 

lid not show the same candour. 

Madam de Boutteville, alarmed for. the fate of her hus- 
hand, threw herself at the King’s feet, in order to solicit for 
his pardon. The Prince and ] Brincess of Conde, the Duke 

i and Duchess at Montmore ney, the Duke s Duchess of 
@ Angouleme, Cardinal de la Valette, and the Count d‘Alais, 
‘ all endeavoured to second her petition, and to excite the 
monarch’s pity, but without efect. His majesty remained 
inflexible, ay the Raflament received ordets to bring the 


two criminals to trial. 
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=, The bisho p of Nantz, * Soon iad liberty to see the Wi attend- 
m® ed them regularly, and prepared them for death.: “ Ma- 
BD dam,” S< id the C ount de Ba utter ille to the lady OI tne pre- 
2, 


sident de Mesmes, in a letter which he wrote oo r. “* Were 
i not truly sensible of the crime I have committed against 
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God, and of the wrong which I have done to you, I should 
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not have taken the liberty to request you to do the greatest 
actof piety which can proceed from a generous and christian 
mind, which is, madam, to forgive me, for having torn from 
you your dear and only child, not by hatred, or a desire of 
rev enge, having never had any cause but tO esteem him, but 
through a vain and false idea of worldly honour, which I 
must contess, is contrary both to the law of God and to na- 
tural reason. Be satisfied with my blood, which [ shull 
shed for the expiation of my crime , I hope divine justice 
will be so, and that you will not call for the vengeance ef 
iTeaven against me, while by my prayers, I endeavour to re- 
pair the injury you have received from an uohappy wretch, 
who dies, madam, yours, &c.” 

Atthe same time he sent the following letter to madame 
de Boutteville. 

“ The bishop of Nantz will tell you, my dear wife, in what 
dispositton of mind Iam about to qui it the world, and I flat- 
ter myself, that it will afford you sume consolation for the 
koss which you must sustain. You will consider with him, 
what-may be best for the safety of my soul, and take care to 
pay whatever debts I may owe. Prayers may be of much: 
service to me, but the principal thing will be to satisfy my 
creditors. Adicu.—J will not tell you how much [ love you, 
lest that might increase vour aflliction.” 

On the 1fth of June, Boutteville and des Chapelles were 

uducted to the Palais. Bouttevilie appeared first in the 
grand chamber, and was interrogated, after which, des Cha- 
pelles was brought ia, and oe answered some questions 
put to him by the first president, he begged permission of the 
idiiee to say a few words, and having obtained it, addressed 
them as follows: 

“ Gentlemea, since you have done me the favour to as- 
semble here on my account, and since my crime has brought 
me into your presence, I must beg two things of you: the 
hrst is, that justice may be satisfied in my person, and the se- 

ond, that you would shew mercy towards my cousin. 
Jhough I am sensible, that you are not ignorant of his merit, 
for all Mrance is sensible of it, yet as I have the honour of 
kuowing him more intimately, [ can with justice assert, that 
; iperiour to that which the applauses of the publick give 
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him ; ategaid to his family, and the services which his an- 
cestors have done to the kingdom, ought also to make you 
incline to the side of mercy. It appears to me, that by sa- 
ving an excellent officer and a valient general, you will con- 
tribute to the good of the publick, and prevent the lamenta- 
tions of posterity, who undoubtedly will be sensible of this 
loss. His passion for duelling will grow cool with age, and 
a man like him, who has no other object but the glory of the 
state, and of his prince, may be emploved on every occasion. 
With regard to myself, [ expect from your justice what is 
due to the action { have committed, for I do not pretend to 
plead any excuse, but only to beg you would consider the 
tamily, the merit and the actions of my cousin Boutteville.” 

Next day, about eleven in the forenoon their sentence was 
read to them, which had been passed ihe evening before, and 
which was, that they should both be beheaded. ‘The prin- 
cess of Conde, the dutchess de Montmorency, the dutchess 
of Angouleme, the countess de Boutteville, and several other 
ladies, hastened to the Louvre, to speak to-the king, who 
consented, but with great difficulty, to see them. All the 
ladies threw themselves at his feet, and implored mercy. 
‘The countess de Bouttevillie fainted, and the rest burst into 
tears, while the king, who was rather teazed than softened by 
their solicitations, said to the princess of Conde, “ I feel as 
much for their fate as you, but my conscience forbids me to 
pardon them.” 

About five in the evening the two criminals having arrived 
at the place where they were to go through the last scene, the 
executioner cut Boutteville’s hair behind, and the latter put- 
ting his hand towards his head, the bishop of Nantz said to 

him, “did you net premise, my son, to think no more of the 
things of this world, and yet you think of them still!” He 
was then asked whether he would have his eyes covered with 
a bandage, but he replied in the negative, anda moment after 
his head was separated from his body. 

Des Chapelles, who had remained in the cart, and who had 
his back turned towards the scaffold, having -learned thut 
Boutteville had satisfied justice, cried out, “* my cousin is 

dead, let us pray to God for his soul.” When he mounted 
the scafold, pereciving Boutteville’s body, he said, “ ‘This is 
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then the body of my cousin !” Then resting upon the arm of 


a young ecclesiastick, who was near, he kneeled down, rose, 


up again, and having laid bis head upon the block, submitted 
to the fate of his unhappy companion. 

After the death of the count des Chapelies, many letters 
were handed about at Paris, which he had written to different 
people the evening before his execution, What which he 
wrote to madam de Boutteville was as follows : 

“‘ My dear cousin, were you less virtuous, I should not at- 
tempt to give you consolation. You have lost every thing 
that you could lose, but all France loses with you. Your 
husband was still young, byt be could not have acquired 
more honour in this world. What could you expect from 
his courage, but an untimely end? You enjoyed him only a- 
midst continual fear and terrour, and God, who as by a mita- 
cle always preserved his lite, gives you this powerful conso- 
lation, that he hath taken him from you in order to bring him 
near to himself.—-Rejoice then, madam, if you sincerely love 
him, as Iam convinced you do, Let not your grief make 
you abandon your children, who have need of being educated 
under your protection, Teach them, what you know so well, 
to live in the world in the bosom of virtue. Change not your 
condition, if you wish to be the most esteemed female of the 
age, as your husband was the most esteemed of men. Dear 
cousin, I give you part of the consolation which I shall fnd 
in accompanying him, and I recommend to you with my 
mhals ant my poor mother.——-- May God bless and come 
fort her! Iam, &c.” 


: OBSERVATIONS ON THE LION. 


By Dr. Sparman. 


THE roaring of the lion is a disagreeable and irregular 
cry, which, without resembling the noise of thunder, has 
something in It very terrible, especially during the night. We 
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could easily discover by our cattle, when there were lions in 
the neighbourhood, even though they did not roar ; the dogs 
did not dare to make the least noise by barking ; our oxen 
and our horses sighed as it were, and stepped with great 
caution; they even sometimes fell down, and then rose up 
suddenly, as if they had been at bay. The lion when he 
roars, holds his head down, so that in the mountainous re- 
gions of Africa, his noise is heard at a great distance, and 
other animals have time to save themselves from his dread- 
ful attack, by a sudden flight. ‘The manner in which the lion 


° . - . . a 
seizes his prey is almost always invariably the same: he 


makes a spring from his lurking place, and falls upon the un- 
happy victim ; but if heamisses his aim, he returns without 
noise to his seat, in order to leap with more address upon 
the first opportunity that offers. A Hottentot, advanced in 
years, who was in the service of a christian at the upper part 
of Sunday river, not far from Kamdebo, was followed for two 
hours by a lion, who never lost sight of him. This man 
knew well that the ferocious animal waited only for obscurity 
to jump upon him, and tear him to pieces ; as he was ac- 
guainted with his method of attack, he resolved to conceal 
bimself until the approach of night, behind a little hill, upon 
the top of which he planted his walking stick, and hung his 
hat upon it, with some of his clothes. ‘This stratagem suc- 
ceeded: the lion having advanced slowly to measure his 
leap, with the greatest exactness, darted forwards, and fell 
topsy turvy on the other side of the hillock, so that the Hot- 
tentot had time to make his escape. This is not the only 
example in Africa, of a lion being deceived in his attack: in 
those places where cattle are kept, the inhabitants, when an 
ox or any animal has been attacked by a lion, and when they 
find it necessary to be on their guard against his fury, they 
erect some object resembling a.man, with fire arms disposed 
in such a manner, that they go off the very instant the lion is 
about to spring upon it. As this expedient is very conve- 
nient, the people of Africa do not give themselves the trou- 
ble to dig pits in the earth, as is generally done in other 
places. 

The lion is rather timid, and, considering his strength, one 
may say, that he wants courage ; sometimes, however, he 
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shews extraordinary intrepidity. A lion entered an inclo- 
sure in which cattle were kept, and made great havéck a- 
mongst them, and as it was concluded that he would return 
by the same opening, a loaded fusee was placed in it, with a 
eord arranged in such a manner, that the lion only by touch- 
ing it, should make it go off; but the cunning animal, ob- 
serving the chord, drew it aside, and without being frighten- 

ed by the report, advanced boldly to the place where he had 
eft his victim. One thi ‘ing remarkable, is, that the liom, 
though accustomed to kill his prey immediately, never kills 
2 man with the first blow, however furious’ he may be. A 
peasant who had just unyoked his oxen, saw two of them at- 
tacked by a lion, which soon fell under his destructive teeth ; 
another with his two sons pursued the terrible animal, one of 
whom was seized unexpectedly and trodden down ; but as 
he was only overturned, the rest had time to fall upon their 
furious epemy and to destroy him. I saw in the same hut 
two Hottentots, who in their eyes and cheeks bore visible 
marks of the furv ofa lion, which had, however, been satis- 
hed with throwing them down and wounding them. Thev 
told me also, that one of the chiefs of a horde, was thrown 
upon the ground by a hon, which wounded him to the arm, 

and bit him severe ly, ithsowe taking away his life. Ft appears 
from this, in my Opinion, that what ‘characterises the lion, 1s 
neither courage nor cnaeny ; but a mixture of cunning and 
timiditv, with boldness at the same time ; aud that when this 
dreadful and cunning animal is enraged, we ought to con- 

sider it as a change of character, ocensionedl onlv by hunger. 

As he seldom meets with resistence, he is unacquainted in 
some measure with fighting, and suffers himself to be put to 
flight by the slightest means of defence, such as the blows of 
astick. A labourer, a man of undoubted veracity, told me, 
that having walked out into one of the fields, he was sudden- 
ty metby a lion, upon which he presented his fusee, but it 
missed fire; deprived, therefore, of any future resource, he 
sought safety by fhght; but having run till he was out of 
breath, he was going to stop, when he perceived a heap of 
stones. ‘“Paking advantage of this assistance, which he little 
expected, the lion, whatever might be the cause of his pusil- 
Ruimity, ceased his pursuit, gazed at him for some ume, 
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and then lay down quietly at the distance of about twenty 
paces from the heap of stones. ‘he peasant did not stir from 
the place during near half an hour, that his enemy remained 
in that spot ; at length the formidable animal rose tip, reti- 
red at first with a kind of fear, then began to run, and was 
soon outof the sight of the man, from whom it appeared that 
he fled. It is well known that the hon doés not pursue hig 
prey by the smell, and that he catches it only by making 
open ware ‘Lhe lion is so swift in running, that he can easily 
overtake a horse on full gallop, 2nd is so remarkably strong, 
that he has been seen carrying off an ox, which he has killed. 
‘T'wo Hottentots perceiving one which was dragging along 
a dead buffalo, in a neighbouring torest, pursued him, and 
having made him gutt his prey, they remarked thathe had 
taken the precaution to tear out the engtails, that he might 
carry the body away with the greater ease. ‘Fo seize these 
animals, the lion advances slowly, and without the least noise 
springs forward, falls upon his prey, and with one of his fore 
paws squeezes its muzzle with so much force, that it is sti- 
fied, and dies instantly. The buffalo, however, has some- 
times strength enough to discourage the lion: I have heard 
that a female with her young one, defended herself againse 
five lions. People of credit have assured me, that a flock 
of these femates having been attacked by a lion, they killed 
him and tore him to pieces. 

The lion is hunted by the assistance of large dogs. When 
the lion spies them, he stops and waits for them, as he is too 
groud to fly from them. ‘The tatter, emboldened by their 
number, rush upon him, and tear him to pieces. Hantiag 

on horseback is practised. i in the open country, and when the 
lion is in a forest, they endeavour to drive him thence, by 
‘Jetting loose dogs, which keep continually barking. ‘The 
hunters stand at a small distance, one trom the calver: and 
generally two together, to assist ope another, in case cf ne- 
cessity. As soon as the lion perceives them, he runs with 
all his speed, to get out of their sight, but if he observes that 
they pursue him, he slackens his pace, as if he were ashamed 
of flying from his enemy ; he then stops, tr: his head, 
and announces by dreadful roari 


ngs, that he waits for his ar- 
tagonists. The hunters must thea be upon 
‘ 


their guard, and 
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retire a little, always taking care not to separate too far one 
from the other. 


He who finds himself nearest to fire, jumps 
from his horse, and discharges his piece. If he misses, he 
immediately remounts, and saves himself among his com- 
panions. Another then watching for an opportunity, dis- 
mounts and fires in the same manner. If the second misses 
also, a third hunter comes to his assistance, and thus succes- 
sively uatil the proud animal becomes their prey. Ther 
has never been an instance of any person losing his life in 
this kind of hunting. 

The lion is easily killed. People who had destroyed se- 
veral, assured me, that a lion wounded by fire-arms seldom 
run far, whilst buffaloes often escape with a ball in their in- 
testines, and afterwads recover.—The skin of the lion is not 
so durable as the hide of an ox, and for this reason it is em- 


ployed at the cape, for the same purposes as that of the 
horse. 


THE HOT WINDS OR KAMSIN OF SYRIA AND FGYPY. 


From Volney's Travels. 


THE southerly winds, of which I have been speaking, are 
kuown in Egypt by the general name of winds of fifty danys%, 
not that they last hity days without intermission, but because 
ae prevaii more frequently inthe fift y days preceding and 

following vl he equinox. Travellers have mentioned them un- 
der the denomination of pozsonous winds} ; or, more correct- 


ly, hot winds of the desert. Such, in fact, is their quality ; 





* In Arabick, samsin ; 
jota, or the German ch. 

{| The Arabs of the desert call them semoum, or poison; 
and the Turks shamycla, or wind of Syria, from which is 
Baron de Tott translates thig word 
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, Which is the capisal of Syria. 


but the 4 represents the Spanish 
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and their heat ts sometimes so emrereee that it is difficult to 
form any tdea of its violence without having experienced it 
but it may be compared to the heat of a large oven at the mv 
ment of drawing out the bread. Wh si flats winds begin t 
blow, the atmosphere assumes an ‘dail ming aspect. The sky. 
at other times so clear, 1m this climate, becom: es dark anc 
heavy ; the sun loses his splendour, and appears of a violet 
colour. The air is not cloudy. but grey and thick, and i 
in fact, filled with an extremely subtle dust, which p penetrat 
every where. ‘This wind, always fight and rapid, is not 2 
‘irst remarkably hot, but it increases in heat in proportion 2 
it'continues. All animated bodies soon discover rt, by tl 
change it produ cesinthem. The lungs, which a too rare 
hed air no longer expands, are contracted, and become pain 
ful. Respiration is short and difficult, the skin parched and 
dry, and the body consumed by an internal heat. In vain ts 
recourse had to large draughts of water ; nothing can re- 
store perspiration. In vain is coolness sought for ; all bo- 
dies in which it is usual to find it, deceive the hand tha 
touches them. Marble, iron, water, notwithstanding the sun 
no longer appears, are hot. The streets are deserted, and 
the dead silence of night reigns “ ery where. ‘The inhabi 
tants of towns and villages shut themselves up in their houses 
and those of the desert in theirs tents, or in wells dug in the 
earth, where they wait the termination of this Senibiakce 
heat. It usually lasts three days, but if itexceeds that time 
1t becomes insupportable. Woe to the traveller whom thi 
wind surprises remote from shelter; he must suffer all ite 
horrible effects, which sometimes are mortal. The dang 
tS Most imminent when it blows in squalls, for then the 1 
pidity of the wind increases the Mi at to such a degree, as te 
cause sudden death. This death is a real suffocation; ti 
lungs being empty, are convulsed, the circulation ditso 
ed, and the whole mass of blood driven by the hea 
the head and breast, whence that hemorrhage at the ne 


ne. 


and mouth which happens after death. I his wind Is est 
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in whom fatigue has desroyed the tone of the muscles and 
the vessels. TT he corpse remains a long time warm, swelis, 
tu ns biue. anc is Casity separated * all woicn al obey ‘2 
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that putrid fermentation which takes place in animal bodies 
when the humours become stagnant. ‘These accidents are 
to be avoided, by stopping the nose and mouth with hand- 
kerchiefs ; an efficacious method likewise is that practised vy 
the camels, which bury their noses m the sand, and keep 
them there till the squall j ls over. 

Another quality of this wind is its extreme aridity ; which 
is S ie that water sprinkled on the floor evaporates in a few 
minutes ; by this extreme dryness, it withers and strips all 

te plants, and. by exhaling too suddenly the emanations from 
aan bodies, crisps the skin, closes the pores, and causes 
that feverish heat which is the invariable effect of suppressed 
perspiration. 

These hot winds are not peculiar to Egypt; they blow 
likewise in Syria ; more frequently, however, near the sea, 
and in the desert, thaa on the mountains. MM. Niebuhr 
met with them in Arabia, at Bambav, and in the Diarbekir : 
they are also known in Persta, in the rest of Africa, and even 
in Spain ; every W here their effects are similar, but their di- 
rection varies according to the situation of the country. In 
Egypt, the most violent proceed from the south-south-west ; 
at Mecca, from the east ; at Surat, from the north ; at Bas- 
sora, from the north-west ; from the west at Bagdad ; and 
in Syria from the south-east. ‘hese varieties, which seem 
embarrassing at first sight, on reflection, furnish the means 
of solving the enigma. We find, on examination, that these 
vinds always proceed from desert continents ;+and, in 
fact, it is natural that the air which covers the immense 
plains of Lybia and Arabia, meeting there neither with rivu- 
lets, nor lakes, nor forests, but scorched by the rays of a 
burning sun, and the reflection of the sand, should acquire a 
prodigious degree of heat ana aridity ; and if anv cause in- 
tervenes to set it In motion, it cannot but carry with it the 
destructive qualities it has imbibed ; it is so true that these 
ualit @s are owing to the action of the sun upon the sands, 
that these same winds produce not the same effects at every 
season. In Egypt, for ex: unple, [ am assured, that the 
southerly winds in December and January are as cold as 
those from the north; and the reason of this is, thatthe san 
dthe southern tropick, no longer burns up 
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ihe northern parts of Africa, and that Abyssinia, which is 
3 extremely mountainous, is covered with snow. The sun 
e must approach the equator to produce these phenomena. 
| From a similar reason, the south wind has much less effect 
% in Cyprus, where it arrives cooled by the vapours of the 
a Mediterranean. ‘That from the north possesses its charac- 
r teristick qualities in this island, where the imhabitants com- 
§ plain that its heat is insupportable in summer, while it is 
: freezing cold in winter ; which evidéntly arises from the 
a state of Asia Minor, which in summer is burnt up, and in 
| winter is covered with ice. In fact, this subject offers a 
multitude of problems, calculated to excite the curiosity of 
the naturalist. Would it not, for instance, be interesting to 
know, 

ist. Whence proceeds this connection of the seasons, and 
the progress of the sun, with the various winds, and tke 
points from whence they blow! 

2dly. Why, throughout the Mediterranean, does the wird 
most frequently blow from the north, insomuch, that we may 
say it continues in that point nine months outof twelve? _ 

‘Sdly. Why do the easterly winds return so regularly afte1 
the equinoxes; and why are the winds, in general, higher at 
this period? 

4thly. Why are the dews more abundant in summer than 
in winter ; and why, since the clouds are caused by the eva- 
poration of the sea, and that evaporation is more copious is 
summer than in winter, why, notwithstanding, are there 
more clouds in winter than in summer ? 

sthlv. In short, why is rain so rare in Egypt, and why.do 
the clouds rather collect in Abyssinia? 





FROM THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Gurious particulars concerning the Osages, a nation of Ameri 


can Indians, lying south of the river Missouri. Addressed 


to Lindley Murray, £sq. by Samuel L Mitchell. 


IT has been questioned, whether the natives of North. 
America have any poetical taste. Fora long time I was tn- 
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shined to the opinion, that they had no c smpositions of this 
kind, or, at least, none beyond a single sentence or ejacula- 


tion. This was my bciief, when, after the cession of Lou- 
isiana to the United States, the Osage Indians, from the re- 


eres sc = , + ~~ AT <. sc a euiaie . 1 v. a = - . . aoe 

i0ODS jar west of tne Mississij pi, Mmaue their iirst appearance 
? i. os ee st Aa 2 

on the shores of the Atlantick. A party of them had been 

xy ¢ | af cneafaee at ex: 

sept trom W ashin ipton in ig O4., iO see tne mar} beilalc count! \ ; 


and had travelled as far as New-York. Having repeatedly 
seen these sfrenge visiters, and the gentleman who attended 
them during their stay in that city, l was much gratified by 
the answers made to many questions ; asked concerning 


them, Al ose other ae Fiat ly rece ‘ed, was the fact 


that the par’y had a poct among them. I Set oured to pro- 
cure a retired interview with this son of Song; but ben Wa 


. 
‘ . > 


the press of company, and such was their incessaut occupa 
tion, that I found it uiterly impossible. 

The next year, another party of those red men of the West, 
came to Washington, the seat of the American government. 
{ visited them, cultivated they acquaintance, and had repeat 
ed visits in return. I was both instructed and entertained with 
the geographical delineations they made of the regions they 
were acquainted with. hey drew for me, with chalk, on the 
floor, a sketch of the rivers Arkansas, Missouri, and Missis- 
sippi, and of the Osage and Gasconade. They depicted the 
villages of the Great and little Osages, and their route thence 
toward the city of Washington ; and they marke - the spot, 
where the vast Saline exists, to the westward and southward 
of their settlements. 


Among other displays of their knowledge, they favoured 
me with concerts of vocal and iastrumental musick. Four 
or five performers stood up together ina row, and uttered 
with measured tone and accent, several of their popular songs 
A small basket, with stones in it, like a child’s play-thing ; a 
rattle-snake’s tail tied to the extremity of a wild turkey’s 
loog feather ; a sort of board to be beaten by the hand; and 

1 flute, or rather whistle, made of native reed, were the im- 
strume cube eutployed by this harmonious banc. 

heir con cere was animate d, and seemed to give the ac- 
iors agreat deal of pleasure. ‘The spirit and satisfaction which 
vy manitesied, aiade me curious to kaow what were the 
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words and sentiments of the songs. After various efforts, 
I succeeded in procuring several of these aboriginal pieces, 
by aid of their interpreter. He gave me the litteral transla- 
tion, and this I have thrown into English verse, with but 
small amplification or paraphrase. When I took the pen, ink, 
and paper the chief musician, or poet, felt so much timidity, 
or embarrassment that he could with difficulty be prevailed 
on to repeat the words. At length, however, on being told, 
“that the red man kept his song un his mouth, but that J would 
show him the white man’s method of putting it into hes pocket,” 
his scruples were overcome ; for = laughed, and then slow- 
ly and distinctly uttered the words of several songs. 

I give you, as specimens of their talents in this way, three 
different rhythmical compositions. These are on Friendship, 
War, and Peace, and afford striking illustrations of the man- 
ner of thinking, among those simple and unlettered pecple. 

You will judge of the sagacity and quickness of wit, which 
they possess, by the following anecdote: I observed to one 
of the chiefs, who visited me, “ that, as the white men would 
soon begin to encroach upon them, the woods would be de- 
stroyed by fire, or cut down. [hen game would grow scarce; 
deer and bison would disappear, and the Osages would be 
obliged to retire, and dispossess their neigbours by force, or 
remain at home, and adopt the manners of the white men. 
J asked him, when food grew se scarce, what he and his 

countrymen would do? “ Father,” said he, in reply, “ we 
seal that the president of the United States is a very rich 
man, and has gota great quantity of moncy: we have been 
told, that the secretary at war is exceedingly wealthy too, and 
keeps many bags of dellars ; the senator, from New-York, 
likewise, Father, possesses a great estate, and has as much 
silver ashe wants: what will Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Dearborne, 
and Mr. Mitchell, do when all their money is gone ? 


I. OSAGE SONG OF FRIENDSHIP, 


Composed on the arrival of a party of their warriours at 
W ashington, in December, 1805, and sung at Dr. Mitchill’s 
with their accompaniment fi: aboriginal musical instruments. 
The joy of this band was the greater, on having reached in 
safety the place of their destination, inasmuch as another banc 
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had been killed, on their journey, by the murderous Sioux. 
| They also express singular delight, in having had an inter- 
ig view with the president of the United States, whom they call 
| their ** Great White Father.” 

My comrades brave, and friends of note ! 

Ye hither come from tands remote, 

To see your grand exalted Sire, 
fit! And his sagacious words admire. 


5 en eh dee ee 


“4 “The Master* of your Life and Breath” » 
aes Averted accidents and death ; a 
ae That you might such a sight behold, s 
In spite of hunger, foes, and cold. 


Ye Red-men ! since ye here have been, “a 
Your Great White Father ye have seen ; 
Who cheered his children with his voice, 
And made their beating hearts rejoice. 


2 Fete a = 


Thou Chief Osage! fear not to come, 
And leave awhile thy sylvan home ; 
The path we trod is clear and free, 
And wide and smoother grows for thee. 


When here to march thou feel’st inclined, 
We'll arm a length’ning file behind ; i 
And dauntless from our forests walk, . 
To hear our Great White Father’s talk. 


II. OSAGE WAR SONG, 
Wanapasha, one of their chiefs, encourages them to be intrepid = & 
zn battle. 
Say warriours, why, when arms are sung, i 
And dwell on every native tongue, 

4 | Do thoughts of deaths intrude ¢ 
i Why weep the common lot of all ¢ 


t —_———.. 








re ee 





* The Great Spirit, er Supreme Being, is called by the 
mm Osages, “ The Master of Breath, or Master of Lite.” 
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Why fancy you yourselves may fall, 
| Pursuing or pursued $ 
: Doubt not your Wanapasha’s* care, 
4 To lead you forth, and show you where 
a The enemy’s concealed ; 
_ His single arm shall make th’ attack 
: And drive the sly invaders back, 
E Or stretch them on the field. 
is Proceeding with embodied force, 
a No natioh can withstand our course, 
a Or check our bold career ; 
“ Though did they know my warlike fame, 
a ‘The terrours of my form and name, 
a They’d quake, or die with fear. 
4 Ill. OSAGE SONG OF PEACE. 
4 On terminating the war with their Neighbour’s, the Kanzas. 
g Ye brave Osages! one and all 
2 My friends and relatives I call! 
4 Here smoke the calumet at ease ; 
x ‘he Kanzas come to talk of peace ; 
Be ‘The same, whose warriours, babes, and wives, 
3 Beneath your fury lost their lives ; 
E - As suppliants now your grace implore, 
= And sue for peace from door to door. 
ee: May red-men form, for happiest ends, 


A band of relatives and friends ! 


Ye brave Osages! one and all 
My friends and relatives I call ! 
There, take the hands the Kanzas show ; 
Forget that they were once your foe ; 
Resentment check ; be calm and mild, 
Like men sincerely reconciled, 
And recollect the temper good, 


T° 


* Wanapasha died afterwards at Washington 
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That joins them to your brotherhood. 
May red-men form for noblest ends, 
A band of relatives and friends ! 


Mi Ye brave Osages! one and all 
My friends and relatives I call! 
Your life’s Great Master now adore, 
Hi That War's destructive rage is o'er ; 
Noa He always views with equal eye 
2 The children of his family. 
May peace unnumbered blessings bring, 
| And may we never cease to sing 
How red-men form, for wisest ends, 
_ A band of relatives and friends ! 
[ hope the attention of gentlemen, who speculate upon the 


genius and intellect of the people called savages, may be turn. 
ed to this subject. 


——ag GD a-— 


THE FALLING SPRING. 
From Fefferson’s Notes on Virginia. 


THE only remarkable Cascade in this country, is that of 
the Falling Spriag in Augusta. It is a water of James river, 
where it is called Jackson’s river, rising in the warm spring 
mountains about twenty miles South West of the warm 
spring, and flowing into that valley. About three quarters 
of a mile from its source, it falls over a rock 200 feet into the 
valley below. ‘The sheet of water is broken in its breadth by 
the rock in two or three places, but not at all in its height. 
Between the sheet and rock, at the bottom, you may walk 
across dry. ‘This Cataract will bear no comparison with that 
of Niagara, as to the quantity of water composing it; the 
sheet being only twelve or fifteen feet wide above, and some- 
what more spread below ; but it is half as high again, the 
latter being only 156 feet, according to the mensuration made 
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by order of M. Vaudreuil, governour of Canada, and 130 ‘ 
‘cording to a more recent account. 


|| 
| 


ANECDOTE OCF A FRENCHMAN. 


(From Porter’s Travels in Russi..) 

LiiiS was not the only interesting object which excited 
My attention during mv Vv isit to the munificent counts | mcé 
with a man under “the Perea of this nobleman, whose 
history might aflord grounds for a very pretty romance. He 
isa Frenchman, a native of Bourdeaux ; and was pat, when 
a ne » on board a merchant ship, in ards to Jearn the duty 
ofasatlor. Soon after this, the war brdke out between 
Great Britain and the Republick, and the ship in whicii he 
sailed was taken, and he carried prisoner to England. How- 
ever, he did not remain in confinement long, but entered on 
board a small British ship of war bound to our settlements 
in New Holland. As fate would have it, a violent storm a- 
rose ; and the vessel was wrecked on one of the islards no 
many leagues from Otaheite. Himself and one seamaa 
were the only persons who escaped ; for not a trace of the 
men, nor the shin, remained, after the tempestuous horrours 
of tte scene dispersed. 

The inhabitants, instead of seizing them as a prey, recetv- 
ed the sufferers with the most humane hospitalits » Hop 


for awhile flattered them that some ship might alsu be driv. rn 
itherward, which not esdarit so much as their’s had 


« 


would return them safe to Europe. But davs dd wee! 


Wearing away witnout any signs of release, they atla 
| } ° . -_ : e ' 
an to regard the island as their future home. And a short 


time so accustomed them to the s« ciety and nranners O! 
country, that ma few months more, they were perie! tly re- 
signed to their situations By degrees they laid aside E 
pean modes, and assumed the habits of the natives ; for- 
saking their closes, hunting and Sshing, and Coling Just as 
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if they had been born amid the Friendly Isles They learnt 
ne language, allowed themselves to be tattooed, and at 
length sealed their insular fates by marriage. 

‘Phe subject of my narrative wes little more than fifteen 
when he thus domesticated - himself. Being of a handsome 
person, he was honoured with the hand of the daughter of 
the king, or chief; aod having become thus royally allied, 
he-received the investiture of nobility ; namely, a process of 
tatooing confined to chiefs alone. The body thus wmprinted 
if I may use the expression, is marked all over with a beau- 
tiful damask pattern, in forms not inferiour to the finest 
Ktruscan borders. ‘he most eminent insignia of his royal 
cistiaction was, that the whole of the left s:de of his fore- 
head, and. below his nye was ene dark mass of tattoo. ‘This 
Jatter apy eneae re might please a savage taste, but it certainly 
was very hideous. But inde pendently of that, 1 must ac- 
knowledge, to me there is something very admirable in the 
idea of a fine male figure without any other covering than 
these beautiful enamellings ;. his feathered crown, and bow 
we ees: seem to apparel himtlike a savage god. So true 

ature to herself, that she never feels such an awful admi- 
ration of the human form divine, as when she beholds it in 
its native freedom. What figure clothed in all the pomp otf 
robes, and crowns, and sceptres, ever so impressed the mind 
witha stamp of greatness, as the £pollo Belvidere! And 
surely, when we consider the athletick pursuits and liberty 
| limbs with the noble stature of many of the natives across 

Atlantick and Pacifick oceans, my respected friend, the 
president of the British royal acaderay, well expressed him- 
selt, when on leaving America, a youth, and first beholding 
the Apollo at ikome, he exclaimed, “¢ What a five Mohawk 
warriour!” It was the language of nature, and a true com- 
piiment to the artist. Owing to the present habits of civi- 
vation being totaily different from those of ancient Greece, 
the human structure seldom attains any perfection. So no 
wonder the exclamation that the Apollo recalled: the remem- 
brance of any existing men, shou!d su prise the generality ot 
hearers. I have been more lucky; thanks to the mould in 
which nature cast some forms of my ceaaintaee and the 
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expense of your time and patience, the use my “aa makes 
of the living models which a happy fate has thrown in niy 
way ; for painters may boast as they will abiat ideal beauty, 
but the outline of no fancied figure ever carried with it such 
perfect grace and harmony, as one drawn from a really ex- 
isting being, of fine proportions and manly character. * kk 
was the study of nature alone that formed the Grecian artists. 
From the lovely females of Greece, was the celebrated 
Venus modelled ; and from the beautiful and naked youths, 
drawing their bows on the sands of the gean sea, did the 
sculptor of the Python Apollo collect the graces of that 
transcendent figure. 

But to return to my adventurer of the isles. His tattooing; 
has carried me into an almost Shandean digression; but 
having just united him to a fond bride, I hope os is no 
need of apology for leaving him so long. However, Z shall 
resume. 

The young Frenchman and his companion, a few days af- 
ter the wreck, had found means to save some articles which 
were afterwards very serviceableto them. But the most pre 
cious things they preserved, were fire arms, with some gun- 
powder; and for once, the Importing of that death dispen- 
sing article was productiveof blessings to the people amongst 
whom it came. Our new young chief, and his British 
companion, exerted themselves to a good effect in putting a 
stop to the practice of devouring the prisoners taken ia war. 
The marriage of the former invested him with authority ; 
and having learnt the language, his persuasions were so 
conclusive, that in the course of a very little time, it was rare 
to hear that the unnatural meal had even been taken by 
stealth. However, so wedded were some few to this horrid 
gluttony, that he found it necessary ‘to add threats to his 
commands ; and having expressed in the strongest terms 
his abhorrence of tris prmetices he told them that the first 
man he saw attempt to devour a prisoner, he would put the 
offender to immediate death. 

Shortly afterwards a skirmish took place between his-peo- 
ple and their enemies. A number of prisoners were taken ; 
and almost all of the islanders held his commands in such 
respect, that none presumed to discbey excepting two, 
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whose cannibal appetites were yet unsatiated. They slew an 
elderly female cap tive, and commenced their repast upon her 
body. Qur resolute F relict: in descried them at a distance; 
and 8 rng towards them levelled a musket at the bloody ban- 
quet : killed one of the wretches. with the horrid morsel in 
his mouth, and, with another shot, brought down his vora- 
cious accomplice in the act of flight. ‘This bold example so 
awed the rest, that from that hour until the day he left the is- 
land (a space of fourteen years) nota prisoner ever met with 
this inhuman fate. from so great a change, and particu- 
jarly in a custom superstitiously revered by the natives, and 
grateful to their savage appetites, I have no doubt that could 
we have visited the island during the sway of oyr young he- 
ro, we should have founda rude civilisation amongst the 
people rendering them far superiour to the neighbouring na- 
tives. 

So reconciled were the shipwrecked pair (for the English- 
man also married) to the spot they had now made their 
homes, that although many ships of different nations touch- 
ed there, yet no Ate ements could prevail on them to quit 
their new country. My narrator told me he always showed 
every friendship in his power to the captains of vessels, see- 
ing that the beat produce of the island, particularly pork, 
should be given to them for the articles they brought to bar- 
ter. Me was also of essential service in pointing out to them 
the difficult navigation round the several islands. 

‘Lhe ickeneon with which he recited these circumstances, 
strongly marked the fearless independence of his former life. 
He spoke with the decision of one whose commands had 
been uvappealable, and all the chieftain commanded in his 
eyes. But when he talked of his domestick happ snes, stil! 
true to the expression of unrestrained nature, his sighs pene- 
trated the heart. He described his home in the most lively 
colours ; the fondness ofhis wife; his own tenderness for 
her and for her children ; the blissful days he past with her, 
where, possessed of every wish, he enj oyed her love, and 
tie.society of his old sea companion. “ I was then master ot 
all!" said he, “TI am now nothing : an outcast, without a 
pome, without a friend ’” His tears for a long time prevent: 
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ed his proceeding. And my friend will not wonder that my 
my eyes for a moment bore him company. 

‘About three years since, one of the Russian ships which 
had left this country on a voyage of discoveries, touched at 
the island, and was received with every mark of kindness by 
the king and his family. The young chiet became the in- 
terpreter between the Europeans and the natives; and be- 
sides procuring the crew all they wanted, loaded the officers 
with useful presents. To this vessel, and his own humanity, 
inav be dated the misery of himself and his family. 

One night it blew a violent gale of wind; and the com- 
mander of the Russian frigate finding 1t would be impossible 
to keep his anchorage in a bay so full of unseen dangers, 
made several! signals to the island, in hopes, that some ex- 
perienced native would come off, and direct him how to 
steer. Every moment increased their jeopardy; the storm 
augmented in fury, and at every blast they expected to be 
torn from their cables and dashed to atoms on the rocks. A- 
gain the signals were repeated, and ere long they were an- 
swered from the shore by our friend, who had been preyail- 
ed on by his wife toattempt reaching the vessel. ‘“ The fo- 
reign chief,” said she, “ will give you something for me, ei- 
ther a looking-glass or 2 handkerchief.” 

But the whirlwind raged so tremendously that he refused, 
telling her, that he thought the tempest was more than he 
could combat ; and that should he venture, perhapsthe wish 
tor so trifling a gift would cost her, her husband ; he might 
be drowned, and then they would be lost to each other for 
ever. She had been too long used to the rashness with 
which her people braved the sea in all weathers, to 
be persuaded by this argument; and (O woman ! ' woman! 
or rather, slanderer of her sex) she still persisted too long 
for the handkerchief, and that he would £0. 


‘The ancient gallantry lrangaise ; and another signal ot 


distress from the ship, got the better of his judgment ; he 
dashed into the waves, and boldly stemming their fury, reach- 
ed the vessel. The overjoyed crew, as they heard his voice 
calling to them, as he approached through the storm, cast 
out a rope to him, by which they hoisted him up the ship’s 
side. ‘che most grateful acknowledgments greeted him as 
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soon as he jumped on the deck ; they hailed as a kind of 
God, their deliverer ; and putting his hard to the helm, and 
giving the requisite directions, he soon steered them from 
the dangers of the bay, tiilthey rode in safety on the main 
ocean. 

He asked now to have a boat to carry him on shore; but 
the wind still blowing hurricanes, and if possible increasing, 
they would not venture any, but offered him a plank! He 
seized it to leap overboard ; it was ¢p/it— Barbarians! and 
death must inevitably have been his fate, had he plunged 
with it into the sea. He remonstrated, but befgre much al- 
tercation could ensue, the ship was driven too far to.sea to al- 
low of any hope of reaching the island i in any smaller vessel 
than itself. Despair overwhelmed the generous young man. 
None understood his feelings ; ali gratitude seemed to have 
departed with their danger. The blackness of the night, and 
the rapidity with w hich the ship bore away, soon deprived 
him of ali traces of land; aud when morning dawned, not 
even on the line of the horizon could he perceive the small- 
est vestige of the spot which contained all his happiness. 

Flis misery can better be conceived than described. ‘lo 
de thus rec ompense d for all his personal risks! It was a cru- 
elty beyond his imagination. Surely the captain mig ht have 
kept the sea till the storm had subsided, and then in justice 
he ought to have returned with his deliverer, and given hina 
back to his country and family. He had endans ered his lite 
to save theirs. ‘They had no claims on him, but the commun 
ones of compassion ; and vet for them he ha | plunged into 
the waves, had braved every peril, and hazarded every thing 
dear. He had every demand upon their gratitude, and they 
betrayed him! Such conduct was as unmanly as inhuman ; 
it was buse to the lowest pitch of detestation. Surely the 
loss of a few days to have effected their benefactor’s return, 
could have made no great difference in a year’s voyage. Be- 


sides, should the captain of these navigators, like ours, give 
an account of his discoveries to the world ; so honourable a 
behaviour to the man who had saved his ship and crew, 
would have told more for the character of his heart, and per- 
haps have gained him more fame, ee the discovery of half 
2dozenislinds. Honour isa man’s own act: a discovery 
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is fortune’s; and each, in the estimation of reflection, is valu- 
ed according to its intrinsick worth. 

The unhappy chsef begged ‘o be put on shore somewhere 
in European settlements, hoping there to hear of a ship go- 
ing to the quarter of the globe that now contained his coun- 
try. With this poor request, his ungrateful companions ac- 
quiesced, and landed him on the coast of Kamtschatka; 
whence he travelled, enduring the severest hardships, to 
Mosco. 

_ He-has been a few weeks only arrived, resting here, in his 
yay toSt. Petersburg; meaning to lay his case before the 
rnipéiSed whose benevolence, he trusts, will enable him to 

regain his: family. He wes forwarded from Kamtschatha 
hither, by a passport from governour to governour. Tedious 
has been his voyage, and pestous his journeys, you will rea- 
dily believe, when [ add that he has already been three yeurs 
an exile fidta his wife and children. During es long peri- 
ed, what may not have befallen them! Pro bably , his wiie 
has sunk a victim to sorrow for her own folly, ie her hus- 
band’s loss : or war may have desolated the countr: ys ane t 
the family of the European chief have been — first sacrific- 
ed to the sanguinaty appetites of the victors 

These thoughts rack | him day and night, ie ive him an 
air of such deep melancholy, that it 1s impossible to look 
his countenance without being sensible that a more than or- 
dinary grief absorbs his soul. He must be about two and 
thirty, although he does not look ae and twenty. His fir 
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gure is fine, with a most comman¢ nding depibecaaiber: But 
when he talks of his wife, all is sub ee 1. Hethrows him 
along the ground, and either remains tor a considerable tia 
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afterwards profoundly silent, or weeps with all the bittern 
of hopeless. sorrow. But wben he names those who brouet 
him away, indignation, reproaches, accusations, seem to in 
flame him to madness ; and he walks from side to side w 
an energy of step, and vehemence of action perfectiy sava 
but wondertully striking and grand. 
As he found me so ready to enter into his f 

spoke with the greater unreserve, and consulted me on | 
, A 


plans. | sitetind him, shoulc 
smperour, that it weld be long cre a vessel cou 
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out to the South sea, to go directly from St. Petersburgh t we 
England ; where, [ told him, I was sure he would meet not a ; 
only with the most generous sympathy, but very probably an - 
immediate o} pportunity of reaching the Friendly Isles. 

He heard me as gratefully as = [ had the power myself to 
transport him to his country ; and declared, that were hx 
doomed never again to see it, his life would be misery and 
his death wretched. “Evento have been cast back again, 
biceding on the rocks,” said he, **on the fatal night I lett it ; 
to have ‘been carried tomy home, to have died amidst the 
embraces of my wife and children, that would have beea 
wie d gorge et But: now, my life is ven eh must. close my 
eyes alone!” His tears rolied over his cheek ; and he turned 
his back, w fo e I heard him sob almost to suffocation. 

ee for the honour of affection, that this feeling, this 

solution may last. But man isso mutable! Besides, this 
unfortunate is in the meridian of his days, evidently of the 
liveliest passions. He isalsoa E uropean who, having left 
his country when a boy, knew nothing of the fascina ting lu 
uries of civilisation. When he becomes more intimately ac- 
quainted with our habits and our comforts; and when, per- 
haps, some tender European female, like Desdemona, may 
listen to his story, and dove him for the dangers he has past ! 
may not, he thea, too, p ‘obably forget the Otaheitan isiands. 
[i he do not, shculd I hear that he has, indeed, sailed for 
their distant shores ; I shall for ever after admire, as much 
as [now pity, him ; and regard him as a most extraordinary 
xample of et and firmness. But should he eet ome 
reconciled to ee einp e, anc d cease to sigh for the simple ea 
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was liable to the frailties of human sature. Instability of 


opinion, and inconstancy of mind, are not the least of thos 
frailties , and who among us all is exe mpt Fious them ' 
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Falleris hac te qui pingi sub imagire credis, 
Non similis Judas est tibi. pesnituit. 





‘Think not by Judas ¢/2u art represented, 
‘Lhough Judas was a thief yet he repented. 


I have often seen an anecdote of the school-boy to whom 
had been given the theme of the miracle of our Saviour, turn- 
ing the water into wine, which he had neglected, and wason 
the point of being horsed fer his negligence, when he re- 
peated, 

* The water blushed and owned. the God.” 


This certainly is pretty as an anecdote, but it wants au- 
thenticity.. The story is borrowed from the “ Epigrammata 
Sacra’ of Crashaw. Richard Crashaw was a fellow of Pe- 
cerhouse, Cambridge, and a wooer of the muses in the time 
of king Charles-the first. As the original is often praised, 
attd not generally known, an account of Crashaw’s Epigram- 
mata Sacra being exceedingly scarce, it is worthy being pre 


served, 
Joann 2. 
Aiguae in vinum versae. 
Unde rubor vestris, et non sua purpura, lymphis 
Que rosa mirantes tam nova mutat aquas ? 


Numen, Conviv2, presens agnoscite numen! 
Nympha pudica Deum vidit, et erubuit. 


TRE MIRACLE AT GANAe 
B y A£cron Hill. 


Vhen Christ at Cana’s feast by power divine, 
inspired cold water with the warmth of wine ; 

! ried they, while in red’ning tide it gush’d, © __ 
Phé bashful stream hath seen its Lord, and blush’d : 


See 


IRISH BULLS. 


in Miss Edgeworth’s essay on Irish bulls, she has been at 
to collect fr m classical writers such instances-of 
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blunders in composition as would tend toprove that mistakes, 
of the nature of what " generally termed bulls, were not 
indigenous to Ireland alone. Had Marmontel’s memoirs 
made their appearance before she published her work, she 
would undoubtedly have taken notice of a palpable bull in 
the anecdote which is given of Voltaire and the king of 
France. Voltaire had written a theatrical piece which was 
represented before his majesty. Some compliments were 
paid to the king under the character of Trajan... When the 
representation was over, Voltaire stood until the king passed 
him, and then said, “Is Trajan satisfied '” ‘The king, says 
Marmontel, was cepa ms that he should he interrogated, 
and answered by a cold si 


DISCOVERY OF AMUERICA. 


History has left us without a certain guide, by which we 
might discover thatthe continent of America was known to 
the ancients. As for the legends of Arthur, Malgo, and 
Brandon, that say twelve hundred years ago they were in the 
north part of a great continent west of E urope, or the story 
of the Friar of Lynne, who by his black art is said to have 
gone to the north pole in 1360, credulity itself, must strain 
a point to believe them. The Spaniards say that Hanno, 
prince of Carthage, was the first discoverer of America, and 
Christopher Columbus the second, in 1492. It is wel! 


known that Columbus offered his services to Henry VII. of 


england in 1488. hey were retused, and the great navi- 
gator was ridiculed by several pons of Europe, until Fer- 
dinand and IsabeHa gave him three ships, and the discovery 
of the Islands was effected. But it was not until 1498 that 
Columbus saw the continent, and in the preceding year the 
Cabot family had been traversing great part of the unknown 
v world, commissioned | by the English king. Frobisher, Gil 
vert, Raleigh, Gcrenvile, White, Drake, Gosnoll. Pring, and 

Smith, successively sailed to the new x90 and established 
the colonies of New England and Virginia. This is our true 
history, well authenticated, and surely it is well worth th: 
labour and time of a diligent searcher into the annals of A 

} 


merica, to endeavour to trace, what degree of probability may 
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be attached to the opinion which has been suggested, thatthe 
continent of America was inhabited once by a great, a civi- 
lized, and indeed a polished nation. ‘The recent discoveries 
in our western country, give foundation to this opinion, and 
the several structures of antiquity, and indications of the use 
of iron having been knows, alford strength to the belief. Ler 
us not toially retect the opinion. Certainly some faith must 
be placed in the Welch Chronicles of the voyage of prince 
Madock in 1170, He did sail from Wales with a colony. 
after leaving many of his people he did return, and never was 
heard of alter he sailed the second time. —Where he went 
no history can shew, still his voyage is not to Le rejected as 
fabulous. But as we have no traces of the Welch, our 
countrymen should search for proofs of their residence either 
north of the gulph of Mexico or south. Is not the specula- 
tion worthy attention, that this country had anotidiluvian in- 
habitants who formed a wise and celebrated nation ? 


SIMILARITY OF LANGUAGI 


There is a curious similarity of expression in two passages 
trom two celebrated historians, that would lead the reader 
to believe was not the natural coincidence of thought in the 
two writers, but that the one bad designedly copied from the 
other, and adopted his mode of narration. In Robertsons 
Charles V. vol. L. page 10 we read “ If a man were called to 
“ fix upon the period ip the history of the world, during 
“which the condition of the human race was most calamitous 
“and afficted, he would without hesitation, name that which 
‘elapsed from the death of Theodosius the great to the es- 
“‘tablishment of the Lombards in Italy”’—In Gibbons De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire vol. I. pape 126-7. we 
read “ If aman were called to-fix the period in the history 
oe the world, during which the condition of the human 

‘race was most happy and prosperous, he would without he- 
‘© sitation, name that which elapsed from the death of Domi- 
‘tian to the accession of Commodus.” 


DERIVATIONS. 


Itisa pouaaaien although a trifling subject to consider the 
‘ources tyhence spring certain arbitrary terms and names 


ames - 
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PECUNIAs 


The sacrifices of the Lustrum, a Sow, a Sheep, and 
a Bull might perhaps lead Servius to stamp the figures of the 
animals there slain, on pieces of brass of a certain weight, 
and it is undoubtedly true that money was called pecunia 

trom the word pecus, i. e. cattle. 








MON EY. 











The Temple of Juno Moneta having become a publick ; 
mint, the medals which were there stamped for current coin due] 
‘a trade took the name of Moneta 1. €. morey. 18 






















CEREMONIES } yy 


At the time Rome was burnt by the Gauls the Priest of , 
Romulus and the vestals retired from Rome, to Czre, and ; i 
continued to perform the rites of religion there ; those rites [| 
were thence called ceremonies, from Cre and ‘Manere to f 
remain. 


. 
ANECDOTE OF GUSTAVUS VASAe 5 
From Porter’s Travels. 


* On the little hill just mentioned, stood a very ancient | 
habitation, of so simple an architecture, that you wouldhave | 
taken it for a hind’s cottage, instead ofa place that, intimes JF 7 
of old, had been the abode of nobility. It consisted of a long 
barn-like structure, formed of fir, covered in a strange fashion : 
with scales, and odd, ornamental twistings in the carved ‘ 
wood. But the spot was hallowed by the virtues of its hero- 
ick mistress, who saved, by her presence of mind, the life of 
the future deliverer of her country. The following’ are the 
circumstances alluded to ; and most of them were commu 
nicated to me under the very roof. 

_ Gustavus, having, by an evil accident, been discovered 
in the mines, and after being narrowly betrayed by aSwedish 7 
nobleman, bent his course towards chis house, then inhabit- 
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ed by a gentleman of the name of Pearson (or Peterson) 
whom he had known in the armies of the late administrator. 
Flere, he hoped, from the obligations he had formerly Jaid on 
the officer, that he should at least find’a safe retreat. Pear- 
son received him with every mark of friendship; nay, treat- 
ed him with that respect and submission which noble minds 
sve proud to pay to the truly great, when robbed of their ex- 
ternal honours. He seemed more afflicted by the misfor- 
tunes of Gustavus, than that prioce was fo r himself ; ana ex: 
elaimed with such vehemence against the Danes, ioe ton 
stead of awaiting a proposal to take up arms, he offered, un- 
ed, to try the spirit of the mountaineers ; and declared 
that himself and his vassals would be the first to set an ex- 
ainple, and turn out under the command cf his beloved ge- 
neral. 
‘Gustavus was rejoiced to find that he had at last found 
a man who was not afraid to draw his sword in the defence 
of his country ; and endeavoured, by the most impressive 
arguments, and the prospect of a suitable recompense for the 
personal risks he ran, to confirm him im so generous a reso- 
tution. Pearson answered with repeated assurances of fi- 
delity. He named the gentlemen and the leac ding persons 
among the peasants whom he hoped to engage in the enter- 
prise. Gustavus relied on his word. and promising not to 
name himself to any while he was absent, some days after- 
wards saw him leave the house to put his design in execution. 
“It was, indeed, a design, and a black one. Under the 
specious cloak of a zealous affection for Gustavus, the trai- 
tor was contriving his ruin. ‘The hope of making his court 
to the Davish tyrant, and the expectation of a large reward, 
made this son of Judas resolve to sacrifice his honour to his 
ambition, and for the sake of a few ducats, violate the most 
sacred laws of hospitality, by betraying his guest. In pur- 
suance of that base resolution, he went straight to one of 
Christiern’s officers commanding in the province, and inform- 
ed him that Gustavas was his prisoner. Having committed 
his treachery, he had not courage to face his victim ; and 
telling the DD ane alec to merpe the pr rince, who, he said, 
wlieved hi ims 9 be un di r the pt otection of afriend {shame 
co manhood, to oda ‘to confess that he could betray such a 
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confidence !) he proposed taking a wider circuit home, while 
they, apparently unknown to him, rifled it of its treasure. 
‘It will be an easy matter,’ said he ; ‘for not even my wile 
knows that it is Gustavus.’ 

“* Accordingly the officer, at the head of a party of well 
armed soldiers, marched directly to the lake. The men in- 
vested the house, while the leader, abruptly entering, found 
Pearson’s wife, according to the iashion of those days, em- 
ployed in culinary preparations. At some distance from her 
sat a young man in a rustick garb, lopping off the knots from 
the broken branch of a tree. The oflicer went up to her, and 
told her he came in king Christiern’s name to demand the 
rebel Gustavus, who Le’ knew was concealed under her root. 
‘Phe dauntless woman never changed colour. She immedi- 
ately guessed the man whom her husband had introduced as 
a miner’s son, to be the Swedish hero. ‘Fhe door was block- 
ed up by soldiers. Inan instant she replied, without once 
glancing at Gustavus, who sat motionless with surprise : * [t 
you mean the melancholy gentleman my husband has had 
here these few days, he has just walked out into the wood 
on the other side of the hill. Some of these soldiers m: ty 
readily seize him ashe has no. arms with him.’ 

“Phe officer did not suspect the easy simplicity of her 
manner ; and ordered part of the men to go in quest of him. 

At that moment, suddenly turning her eyes on Gustavus, 
she flew upto him, and catching the stick out of his hand, 
exclaimed, in an angry voice: ‘ Unmannerly wretch ! What 
sit before your betters? Don’t you see the kings officers in 
~ room?! Get out of my sight, or some of them shall give 

ua drubbing” As she spoke she struck him a blow on 
the back with ail her st: ength ; and opening a side coor, 
‘there, get into tae scullery,’ cried she, ‘it is the fittest 
place for such company!” and giving bim another knock, she 
Rung the stick after him and shut the door. ‘Sure,’ added 
she, in a great heat, ‘ never woman was plagued with such a 
iout of a slave !’ 


“ The officer begged she would not disturb herself on h: 
account. But, she, af aba ereat reverence for the king 
and respect for his rep esentative, prayed him to enter her 


. , x , r 
narleur, while she brouveht some refreshment. “Fhe Dane 
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civilly complied ; perhaps, glad enough to get frong the side 
of a shrew ; and she Laanedipatly “hastened to Gustavus, 
whom she had bolted in, and, by means of a back passage, 
conducted him ina moment to a certain litle apartment, 

which, projecting from the side of the house, close to the 
bank of the lake where the fisher’s boats lay, she lowered him 

down the convenient aperture in the seat, and giving him a 

direction to an honést curate across the lake, committed hiny 
to Providence.” 


iS =| Ties 


CURIOUS HISTORICAL FACT. 


DURING the troubles in the reign of king Charles the 
First, a country girl came up to London in se arch of a place, 
as a servant maid ; but not succeeding, she applied herself 
to carrving-out beer from a brew-house, and was one of those 
then cailed tuv-womens ‘Fhe brewer,o observing a well look- 
ng girl in this low occupation, took her into-his family as a 

vant ; and after a while, she behaving herself with so 
much prudence and decorum, he marriéd her; but he died 
when she was yet a young woman, and left her a large for- 
tune. The business of the brewery was dropped, aud the 

coung woman was recommended to Mr. Hyde, as a gentle- 
man of skill in the law, to settle her husl band’s affairs. Hyde 
(who was afterwards the great Earl of Clarendon) findings 
ihe widow’s fortune very considerable, married her. OF this 
marriage there was no other issue than a daughter, who was 
afterwards the wife of ~— Ii, ard mother of Mary. anc 
Anne, Quecns of i 


nL ri land. 


a ‘ 

Ur. Johnson | ing asked his opinion of the title of a'very F 
~~ clume, remarkable >for its copiousness and pomposity. 4 
replied, * Uharte was similar to placing an eight-and-forty : 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
STANZAS 
TO MIRA. 
BY CHARLES J. COX. 
WHEN ev’ning sheds her softest ray 
‘hose dev 2 seems to speak a sorrow, 
Whose dew dro; to s; , 
As though the Earth yet woo’d the dav 
In tears, which promise smiles to-morrow ; 
Ah Mira! in that soothing hour, 
That silent hour which wakes each feeling, 
§ 


And brightens memory’s Ss fading flow’r 
All its thorns in mists concealing ; : 


Viira' tis then I think on thee, 


And hear the vows that once were breath’d me 


Lo you on love’s swift WIligss I fice, 
As thous oh thou never had’ st deceiv’d me. 


I see again thy tearful eye, 
’ Which seem’d in vestal brightness beaming, 
] T hear once more thy well feign’d sigh, 
Which lull’d my reason into dreaming. 


i he 


But think not, Girl, I yield to tears, 

‘The spell is past, in which you bound me, 
sLach kiss a burning blister bears, 
steros breaks the magick round the 


mee 


| 


Yet could’st t thou steal love’s rose again, 

And Beaut ty’s cestus still could wreathe dia 1€€, 
Thy charms should cease to give me pai 

Ty hy smiles should never more deceive me. 
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And if again I weep, or sigh, 
I'll sigh for fame I lost for thee, 

I'll weep the health that beam’d my eye 
And peace of heart more dear to me. 


GO LAVINIA 


ON OBSERVING HER INDIFFERENCF, 


. 


By Fon L. Thomson. 


icAn i vack the gale of sweets you breathed, 
And I inhaled with joy ; 

Whose roseate tints, of Life bereaved ; 
Ny hearts dear bliss destroy. 


Take back those vows, their partners too, 
Which strove to bind me stronger ; 

Nor think Dll sigh, false maid, for you, 
An irksome moment longer. 


r , 
Yet Ssiga 


s will come, when pleasures fled 

‘And Love departs again ; 

Hor by those drops my heart has bled, 
I sigh, and knew tis vain. , 


* @ . ‘ ’ 

i hen take that sweet enlive ung breath 
And ne’er exhale it more ; 

ier yet, he feels the pang of death 


49 
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s¥Y hose fate, vou meav denlore. 
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ODE 
BY WILLIAM R. SMITH. 


OH Love! thou ruler of the human heart, 
Yes! tyrant offspring of the Paphian Queen 


Tis thou alone, who by thy venom’d dart, 


Has caus’d these pangs so exquisitely keen ' 
But why didst thou, Oh! fate severe, 
Condemn this faithful heart to bear 
The sum of woes, the chief of ills, 

The pang the hopeless lover feels, 

Who mourns his lot with many a falling tear ; 

Who sighs his sorrows to the changing wind, 

Changing as she who erst to him was kind, 


But now, who flies his love, and leaves him to despair 


Why doom to burn within my constant breast 
A passion kindled by Maria’s charms ? 
Bereft of Hope I see a Rival blest! 
A Rival happy in Maria’s arms! 
No more her fatal charms Ill view, 
That first enchant, and then undo, 
I'll fly the lovely, faithless maid, 
My griefs, I'll tell the silent shade, 
And to the lonely rocks my wailings pour, 
There will I dream of joys, I cannot taste, 
And in the dreary, wild, and pathless waste, 
Find that tranquillity, to me unknown before ! 


And when my weary race of Life is run, 
And every sting of recent woe is fled, 
When droops beneath the wave my setting sun, 
And Fate has cast her veil around my head, 
If then Maria, cruel maid, 
Should tread the turf where low I’m laid, 
Her falsehood will be all forgiv'a, 
My shade will feel the wish’d for heav’p. 
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If, conscious that my grave she’s wand’ ee Near, 
Some latent spark of love should still surviv v 
Some gentle sigh should wish me still i: 


3 

And on my hapless head should fall compassions tear, ‘ 
a 

ant 3s BA 


SELECTED POETRY « 


Cia 


HOME. 
it BY MISS OWENSON. 
i * There to return and die at home at list.” f 
GOLDSMITH. : 
SILENT and sad, deserted and alone E: 
In mem’ry drooping o'er my faded pleasures, 
Each home delight, each soul-felt comfort flown, ie 
A little bankrupt in the heart’s rich treasures. 4 


ee 
a 





Sweet social ties, to every feeling dear! 
Suil round that a art’s most vital fibres twining, 3 
Ii I relinquish ye, ’tis with a tear, * 


Sadly resign’d, and tenderly repining. 








Home of my heart! of every wish the goal, 


Where’er thy little wand’rer’s doom’d to stray ; 
Though Alps between us rise, and oceans roll,” 
‘Pnou'lt be the Pharos of my devious way. 





tor tho’ the world’s fieet joys awhile deceive me, 
Th ugh dazzied by m 


»y my more than meed of tame 
Should t+y dear threshold JZome, again receive me, 


iiiou'lt find my warm, my vatouch’d heart the same 
For it, O world! to other eyes you wear 
A syren aspect! yet your vaunted treasures 
Ne’er valued to my heart a sin gle te mrs 

Dropt to my simple Home’s departed pleasures. 
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SONG. 
BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 
From Irish Melodies. 


WE may roam thro’ this world, like a child at a feast, 
Who but sips of a sweet, and then flies to the rest, 
And, when pleasure begins to grow dull in the east, 
We may order our wings and be off to the west ; 
But if hearts that feel and eyes that smile, 
Are the dearest gift that heav’n supplies, 
‘Ve never need leave our own green Isle 
For sensitive hearts and for sun-bright eyes. 
‘Then remember, wherever your goblet is crown’d, 
Thro’ this world whether eastward or westward you roam, 
\Vhen a cup to the smile of dear woman goes round, 
Oh! remember the smile which adorns her at home. 


fn England, the garden of beauty is kept 
By a dragon of prudery plac’d within call ; 
3ut so oft this unamiable dragon has slept, 
That the garden’s but carelessly watch’d after all. 
Oh! they want the wild, sweet-briery fence, 
Which round the flowers of Erin dwells. 
Which warns the touch, while winning the sense, 
Nor charms us least when it most repels. 
Then remember, &c. 


In France when the heart of a woman sets sail, 
On the ocean of wedlock its fortune to try, 
Love seldom goes far in a vessel so frail, 
But just pilots her off, and then bids her good-bye ° 
While the daughters cf Erin keep the boy 
Ever-smiling beside h:s faithful oar, 
Phro’ billows of woe and beam: of joy, 
The same as he look’d whew he left the shore. 


Then remember &c, 
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SONG, 
BY THE SAME. 
Irom the same. 


Believe me, if ail those endearing young charms, 
Which I gaze on so fondly to day, 
Were to change by to-morrow, and fleet in my arma, 


Like fairy gilts fading away ’ 


“Fbou wouldst still be ador’d as this moment thou art, 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will s 

And around the dear ruin, each wish of my heart 
‘W ould entwine uself verdantly still. 


it isnot while beauty and youth are thine own, 
And thy cheeks unprofan’d by a tear, 

‘Vhat the fervour and faith of a soul can be known, 
To which time will but make thee more dear ' 
Oh! the heart, that has truly lov’d, never forgets, 

But as truly loves on to the close ; 


As the sun-flower turns on her god, when he sets, 
‘Lie same look which she turn’d when he rose ' 


——~ ss 
STANZAS 

By Urs. M. Robinson. 

OWN the base shrine of sordid Love 


Lav aii the gems of Inwra’s shore ' 
My mind such gifts will never move : 


a . 


Give me thv heart—I ask no more ' 


Or, if thou think’st thy throhbing breast 


Would scarce endure a vacant space ; 
Ah, set thy fearful sart at rest ; 


oe} give thee miné to fill its place 
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A REMONSTRANCE WITH A DRUNKARD, 


From the Arabick of Yahia Ben Salamet. 


AS drench’d in wine, the other night, 


Leid from the banquet sallied, 
I'bus I reprov’d his drunken plight, 
Thus he my prudence rallied. 


“In bev’rage so impure and vile, 


“ How can ’st thou thus delight?” 


* My cups,’ he answer’d with a smile, 


Are generous and bright.’ 


‘‘ Beware those dangerous deaughts,”’ I cried, 
* With love the goblet flows.” 

‘ And curst is he,’ the youth replied, 
‘ Who hatred only knows.’ 


« Those cups, too soon with sickness fraught, 
“ Thy stomach shall deplore.’’— 

‘ Then soon,’ he cried, ‘ the noxious draught, 
‘ And all its ills are o’er.’ 


‘¢ Rash youth, thy guilty joys resign ' 
+I will,’ at length he said ; 

‘I vow Dll bid adieu to wine— 
As soon as I am dead.’ 


—— > =. 
FPIGRAMS. 
FROM LYCIAN. 
WHILE Myro, ’midst his roaring friends 
So much sobriety pretends ; 


Poor Myro, by the ill-tim’d | 
Appears the only drenken man 
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I) FORTITUDE. 


MY sickly spouse, with many asigh, 
Told me—“ My Br ty, I shall die.” 

I griev’d, but recollected straight 

"Twas bootless to contend with fate; 

So resignation to Heav’ns will 

Prepar’d me for succeeding ill :— 
"T'was well it did ; for, on my life, 

i ’T was Heaven’s will—-to spare my wile. 





me | 


FROM THE TRENCH, 


( DIE with sadness, if the blushing fair, 
These eyes adore, rejects her lover’s pray’r ; 
I die with transport, if her gentle ear 
Is pleas’d her lovers soft complaint to hear. 
How shalia wretch his fate contrive to shun, 
| Both by her rigour and her smiles undone ? 
Each way I look, I view my ruin sure, 
all by the wound, or perish by the cure. 


etl 31S ie 


WHEN Tror in coach his foot first set 
He blush’d, and back a step reclin’d ; 

For Trot himself could not forget 
How many years he rode behind. 
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